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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


EXISTENTIALISM AS A PHILOSOPHY? 


ANY of us have seen the plays and read the novels of Jean- 

Paul Sartre. We know that in these works certain philo- 
sophical ideas of Sartre have been given literary expression, and 
some philosophers are familiar with the way in which the more 
striking of these ideas have been more carefully expressed in Being 
and Nothingness. This has focused the attention of English and 
American readers almost exclusively on Sartre as the existentialist 
philosopher, and has widely conveyed the impression that this mode 
of thought is not so much a disciplined philosophy as a form of 
literary expression, incapable of eliciting any responsible inter- 
subjective agreement. 

Neither of these impressions is accurate. 

In developing his own peculiar version of existential phe- 
nomenology, as I shall eall it, Sartre was deeply influenced by such 
noteworthy predecessors as Kierkegaard, E. Husserl, and Heideg- 
ger, who had already arrived at certain common insights before 
Sartre took them over. None of them would accept such distine- 
tively Sartrian doctrines as that of nausea, for example, which 
have attracted such wide attention in this country. All of them, 
however, have used similar methods of phenomenological investiga- 
tion, and have been led to a number of common but less familiar 
results which have been confirmed in the work of such philosophers 
as Jaspers, Marcel, Sartre himself in his more disciplined conelu- 
sions, Merleau-Ponty, and the Spaniard, Ortega y Gasset. 

In this paper I shall select certain of these common themes and 
shall try to clarify them insofar as the limitations of time and space 
permit. I am hoping not so much to convince anybody of the 
truth of existentialism as to convey a more adequate impression of 
an important philosophical movement of our time, and perhaps to 
open up some of its first, disciplined results for intelligent criticism 
and discussion. 

First of all I shall select one basic theme, the Lebenswelt, as 
Husserl called it, the life-world of existing persons, the ultimate 

1This paper is based on an address given before the Conference on 


Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences at the New School in New York, 
November 30, 1958. 
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horizon of life as it is lived by you and me in our everyday 
existence. This world horizon has been at least vaguely and dimly 
recognized throughout our Western history as the starting point 
from which all disciplined reflection and science must take their 
origin, and has been called by many names. Thus Plato referred 
to it as a realm of shadowy confusion. Later on it was the realm 
of sensation and feeling. In modern times it was called immediate 
experience, and William James spoke of it as a ‘‘blooming buzzing 
eonfusion.’’ According to Kant, it was the noumenal or un- 
knowable realm of freedom. As these epithets clearly indicate, 
ever since Plato wrote his famous analogy of the Cave, this 
primordial world of lived experience has been disparaged by the 
dominant tradition of objective reason and science, and dismissed 
as ‘‘private,’’ ‘‘subjective,’’ and ‘‘irrational.’’ 

Certainly it is inaccessible to the detached methods and cate- 
gories of the rationalist tradition. In this sense Kant was right. 
It cannot be brought before a worldless mind as an object or set of 
objects. But recent phenomenology has succeeded in developing 
new methods which have already shown that it is far from a mere 
confusion and have shed light on some of its distinctive structures. 
If this world horizon differs from any scientific perspective, as 
phenomenologists now believe, we may find it illuminating to con- 
sider five basic questions. 

1. How do world facts differ from scientific facts? 

2. Is human freedom a world fact or a scientific fact? 

3. How do basic world structures, like lived space, as we may 
zall it, and the lived body, differ from these same structures when 
they are objectively regarded from a rational or scientific point 
of view? 

4. Is this new approach capable of shedding any real light on 
such problematic structures as the relation of the individual to the 
group? 

5. And finally, how does the phenomenological method, which 
is capable of revealing world facts and world structures as they 
are lived, differ from the objective methods of science? 

Let us now try to suggest briefly how these questions may be 
answered. 


1. Worup Facts vs. Screntiric Facts 


The facts that make up what we call human history belong to a 
human situation, as, now, in writing this paper to meet a dead- 
line, I find a yellow pencil on the table at my right. They simply 
arise without special abstraction or contrivance in history, and 
while they can be just as certainly known and just as exactly 
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analyzed as scientific facts, they must be known and analyzed 
in different ways. The fact that water boils under normal at- 
mospheric pressure at 100 degrees centigrade is a scientific fact. 
I shall now consider three basic differences between these two 
kinds of facts.? 

Scientific facts are abstract and universal. They are not 
simply thrown up in the course of world history. They require a 
special point of view and special conditions, like normal, atmos- 
pherie pressure, which may be only approximated in the concrete 
course of events. It is true that before abstract laws are estab- 
lished, science must begin by the measurement and analysis 
of individual world facts. But such analysis always proceeds 
from a special point of view that never grasps the whole human 
situation in its entirety. Thus there is a geometrical analysis of 
this pencil on the table; a chemical analysis of the pencil and the 
table; and an economic analysis of their value. But each of these 
singles out certain aspects for its kind of measurement. No 
single science, nor all of them together, can orient me in this situa- 
tion as a whole. There is no science of the world, nor of the course 
of world events we know as history. 

Nevertheless, every waking moment of my life I am facing 
such a concrete situation. Every moment I must feel my way 
through such situations and orient myself with respect not to 
scientific abstractions but to world facts in their full concreteness. 
I do not live my life merely in the Milky Way nor in any other 
limited objective dimension, but in that ultimate and more con- 
erete horizon which we call the world. Science begins with the 
familiar facts of this Lebenswelt. It does not stay with them and 
dwell with them. It leaves them as fast as possible for those more 
special and unfamiliar facts which must be expressed in a tech- 
nical language of its own. But such technical languages are far 
too abstract and restricted to express the inexhaustible richness 
and dynamic ambiguity of world facts. For this, we must employ 
the so-called ordinary language of the Lebenswelt. 

So far, we have called attention to a very general difference. 
World facts are in the ultimate world horizon. They are richer 
and more concrete. Now we must try to specify this general dif- 
ference more exactly. What world factors are omitted by any 
purely objective perspective? Two such factors are peculiarly 
important. 

The first of these was clearly noted by Husserl, who pointed out 

2 For a fuller discussion of this distinction, I may refer the reader to my 


recent article, ‘‘Is There a World of Ordinary Language?’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 4, October, 1958. 
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that the Lebenswelt includes subjective factors and is relative to 
man.* Traditional rationalism tried to abstract from these factors 
in order to attain a perfectly objective vision of the object from 
a detached point of view not situated in history but in a purely 
empty or immaterial mind separated from its body, and, indeed, 
from its world. Thus the active reason of Aristotle is an empty, 
indeterminate power which can function by itself alone, not only 
apart from the individual body but from personal desires and even 
memories. In Descartes, we find a version of this rationalistic 
dualism which is even more extreme. Modern science, of course, 
does not wish to commit itself to such dualistic theories. Neverthe- 
less, the attitude of the scientific observer is basically similar. He 
also tries to abstract from subjective factors involved in his per- 
sonal situation, in order to obtain an objective view that can be 
verified by any qualified observer. 

It is, of course, impossible to deny the revealing power of this 
objectivist perspective not only with respect to sub-human entities 
but also with respect to man. It opens up an inexhaustible 
dimension of what we are calling scientific (or objective) facts. 
But it is important to recognize that it abstracts from certain 
factors which remain inaccessible to it, and which it calls ‘‘sub- 
jective.’’ It is an abstract perspective which is able to manifest 
a certain dimension of the Lebenswelt, not the Lebenswelt itself. 

This world is neither exclusively objective nor exclusively sub- 
jective but both together in one. It contains all the original data 
of the different sciences, not merely confused together as the 
tradition has maintained, but ordered together in world structures 
which transcend the distinction between subjective and objective, 
since they involve elements of both. Thus the pencil here before 
me is at my right. The world around me is centered in my body, 
and in a sense is relative to me. Hence we speak naturally of my 
world, Jones’ world, the world of the Greeks, and the Western 
world. But I am not enclosed within a containing vessel or sub- 
stance. I am a network of intentions or references which radiate 
out from my body into the past which I have been and am, into the 
future which I project ahead of myself, and into the life-space 
around me. These intentions reveal ranges of independent things 
and persons which are open to other perspectives than my own, in- 
eluding that of science, and are, therefore, rightly regarded as 
public. Thus the life-world in which I exist is both privately 
centered and also opens into a common or publie world. As the 
British philosopher, W. H. F. Barnes, remarks at the close of his 


8Cf. E. Husserl, Die Krisis der Europiischen Wissenschaften und die 
Transzendentale Phinomenologie, Haag, Nyhoff, 1954, pp. 123 ff. 
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interesting essay On Seeing and Hearing:* ‘‘I have merely tried 
to bring out the simple and obvious feature about the senses which 
makes us feel rightly that each person is, by having senses, at once 
given access to a common world, and at the same time possessed of 
a private one.’’ 

Seience is an exploration of the public phase of this horizon, 
which leaves out the personal center and the intentions radiating 
therefrom, or better takes them for granted. We may say that it 
reveals the objective dimension of the Lebenswelt, not the Lebens- 
welt itself as it is lived by me. In this lived existence, I am not 
only aware of objects of different kinds. I am also aware of the 
intentional attitudes with which each of these objects is necessarily 
correlated, such as love-hate, hope-despair, and the disinterested 
observation which is characteristic of what we call reason and 
science. I am aware of these attitudes not only in myself but in 
others with whom I can communicate, and who reveal themselves 
to me as other intentional centers, inhabiting other worlds of their 
own. Thus my world transcends itself and points to a further 
horizon, the world, of which my world, your world, and the public 
world of science are only partial perspectives. This is the ultimate 
horizon of world facts which cannot be placed within any broader 
frame but within which every other kind of system, perspective, 
and fact can be placed in the course of world history. 

I have tried to show that as against scientific facts, world facts 
are concrete, uncontrived, and involve ‘‘subjective’’ as well as 
objective factors. But this is still very indeterminate. Let us 
now ask whether we can refer to any pervasive factual elements of 
this sort which are neither exclusively objective nor exclusively sub- 
jective. I shall now suggest that what we call values are world 
elements of this sort, and shall offer a few critical considerations 
in support of this suggestion. 

The view that values are objective facts wholly independent of 
human opinion and choice has been often defended in our history as 
by representatives of the natural law tradition and by such modern 
moral realists as Scheler and Hartmann. But it is subject to 
certain basic criticisms of which two are peculiarly important. 
First, it fails to do justice to the well-known facts of ethical rela- 
tivity. The values of one culture are notoriously different from 
those of another, and even in a single culture, individual lives 
show different value structures. Second, when such life struc- 
tures are placed within an objective frame and simply observed 
from the outside, as scientific facts, something essential is lost, 


4 Contemporary British Philosophy, Third Series, New York, Macmillan, 
1956, pp. 63-83. 
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as even the convinced objectivist will admit. From this point of 
view, however, this is all to the good, for this ‘‘lost’’ factor is 
merely a ‘‘subjective bias’’ which distorts and blurs our mental 
vision. 

But unfortunately it has been clearly shown that in my per- 
sonal existence I am a living bias, opening into a moving world- 
horizon that is filled with ambiguity, and where even the urge 
towards clarity and objectivity represents a choice ruling out other 
possibilities, and therefore bearing with it a certain risk. For 
a human person to give up all bias is simply to commit suicide. 
To be alive is to pursue certain values rather than others, and 
these values cannot be placed in a separate realm or region of 
their own. They are necessarily involved in the act of existing. 
These objections, to which many others can be added, are fatal to 
traditional forms of moral objectivism. 

They have led many contemporary thinkers into an opposed 
‘‘subjective’’ theory of value which is really a version of objec- 
tivism. According to this theory, the real universe is originally 
a mere array of valueless, objective facts. Then the human sub- 
ject appears on the scene and projects his prejudices into things. 
Among these projections are value predicates, like good, right, 
and their synonyms, which represent a later addition to the ob- 
jective universe as it really is, apart from man, and as it can be 
revealed by the purifying methods of scientific research. But this 
well-known theory is also subject to criticism. 

In the first place, it is now quite clear that the world into which 
the child is born is already filled with values which are neither 
purely subjective nor purely objective, but which pervade his 
world as a whole. Value is the source of meaning. That which 
is valueless is also without meaning to us. As long as I exist, the 
world bears meaning not merely in its ‘‘subjective’’ center, but in 
its objects and regions as well. Thus ‘‘pencil’’ is a value term; 
it means something that can be used for (having an instrumental 
value for) writing. The whole region of my study is for some- 
thing, and fits with other regions into an order of lived value 
which constitutes the meaning of my life-world as a whole. It is 
true that this is the world in which I carry on my. mature existence. 
But some social version of it also precedes me. In terms of our 
history, the objective universe of science did not precede the life- 
world. It rather emerged out of it in the course of world history 
as the later result of a project of abstraction. Other difficulties 
might be mentioned but we must be content with these. 

By this brief account we may have been able to suggest that in 
addition to the criticisms which are fatal to moral objectivism, 
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there are others which are equally fatal to subjectivism. Taken 
together, they point to a new account of the so-called data of im- 
mediate experience which is quite distinct from traditional forms 
of realism and idealism. According to this account, the things 
and persons we encounter are entirely independent of our opinions 
and desires, and exist in their own right. But the meaning of 
these beings is ambiguous and open to many diverse interpreta- 
tions in the exercise of human freedom. Hence while the value- 
meaning of the world order in which we exist is not created by us 
ex nihilo, it is partly determined by human choice and freedom. 
Let us now turn to this phenomenon of human freedom. Can 
it be squeezed without distortion into a purely objective perspec- 
tive of reason (or science) or does it require a world of its own? 


2. Is THERE A WorLD oF FREEDOM? 


Traditional thought in the West has set up the ‘‘problem’’ of 
freedom within an objective frame such as that of the classical 
cosmic order or the modern universe of science. Every object in 
such a frame has certain determinate traits that can be measured 
and described, and which are connected with certain modes of 
energizing, to use an Aristotelian term, which can also be measured. 
In elassical thought, the action of each thing was determined by 
its form or nature, the growth of the plant by the form of the 
seed, and human action by human nature and the understanding 
of this nature inherent in every individual. Similar forms will 
bring forth similar actions. Hence the whole of objective nature 
is governed by uniform laws which, in spite of chance exceptions, 
hold for the most part (émi 76 wo\d), and maintain the regular se- 
quence of events in nature. In modern times the notions of formal 
and final cause were dispensed with, but the notions of efficient 
energy and lawful uniformity proved to be indispensable. The 
universe of science is composed of determinate objects. These act 
in accordance with statistical laws which hold good for the most 
part, and fit into a regular order of natural events. 

The Greeks were aware of the phenomenon of choice and were 
sensitive to the ideal of human self-rule (autarchy), though they 
were aware of its necessary limitations. But they restricted choice 
to a very narrow range, and always placed it within a cosmic 
frame. Aristotle, for example, defines it as the result of a process 
of rational deliberation concerned with specific acts and with means 
rather than ends.° Such processes occur only within the indi- 
vidual human substance, and last for only brief intervals of time. 
The cosmie order encompassing such deliberations is absolutely 

5 Cf. Nic. Eth., Book ITI, Ch. 3. 
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fixed and essentially unaffected by these internal or ‘‘subjective’’ 
occurrences within the active agent. This is also true of the final 
end of man which is fixed by nature. Owing to interfering causes, 
this end may be misunderstood in various ways which may upset 
the natural order of human life. But it is impervious to human 
choice. It is even implied that the process of deliberation itself 
may be affected by objective causes, both internal and external, 
and the Latin Averroists later interpreted Aristotelian thought in 
this way, with strong support from the texts, as a closed, de- 
terministic system. 

This classic approach to the mystery of freedom exerted a 
powerful influence on the later history of Western thought. Ever 
since this time the question of freedom has been raised, with only 
a few exceptions, against an objective, causal background where it 
appears as a strange and paradoxical intruder. In a realm of 
definite determination it is a factor of indetermination. In an 
objective universe, it is something private and subjective. Where 
all is caused, it is an uncaused cause. In a frame which calls for 
regularity and predictability, it is irregular and unpredictable. 
With this a priori framework presupposed, it is no wonder that 
determinists have had the advantage over indeterminists in the 
age-long debate concerning human freedom. Indeed, in the cosmic 
order of Greek rationalism or in the objective universe of modern 
science, it has very little chance. 

It was Kant, of course, who first revealed the a priori nature 
of this rational framework, and who first realized that freedom 
could never be brought before the mind as an object. Following 
certain suggestions of Descartes, he glimpsed the radical nature of 
human freedom, and he was the first among Western thinkers to 
see clearly that freedom required a world of its own. But he was 
so impressed by the need for objective categories in all human 
understanding that he had to regard this world as nouwmenal. 
Since it was inaccessible to rational and scientific categories, it 
could not be known at all by the finite mind of man. This view 
was a traditional inheritance. For Plato also, the free world of 
personal existence was subjective, irrational, and, therefore, un- 
knowable. Modern phenomenology, we may say, is the struggle to 
find ways of revealing this familiar but non-objective world of our 
everyday existence, a struggle which has now succeeded in shedding 
some light. 

I am a network of intentions, and my world is the field of these 
meanings and their objects. The things that appear are inde- 
pendent of me. But over their meaning for me I have some con- 
trol. Thus the world of the East is different from the world of the 
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West, and within a given culture, different individuals live in 
different worlds of their own. This constitution of a whole world 
order is the most radical expression of human freedom. It is not 
contained within an individual substance nor restricted to a brief 
interval of time. It is rather projected intentionally around the 
person in a history that develops throughout his life. This his- 
tory cannot be understood in causal terms, for the object of my 
intention does not cause the meaning that it has for me. This mean- 
ing is rather constituted through a uniqae historical dialectic in 
which each factor, the subjective as well as the objective, requires 
the other. The world in which I exist is not made up merely of 
the independent things and persons among whom I am thrown. It 
is also constituted by an order of meaning for me which, within 
certain limits, I am free to alter. This historical Lebenswelt, while 
it can be understood and accurately expressed, cannot be fitted into 
any purely objective system, where it can be causally explained. 
To reveal and to express its essential structure is precisely the 
task of phenomenology, a basic branch of philosophy. 

The universe of objects, which can be causally explained by 
other objects and fitted into a system of uniform laws, is a certain 
abstract dimension which cannot include the life-world but remains 
within it. To reveal these systems of objects is the task of the 
sciences. But the scientist himself, together with his laboratories, 
equipment, experiments, laws, and practical applications, all exist 
in the Lebenswelt. This world and its history is the expression of 
a radical human freedom whose spirit can be found in the history 
of philosophy where new world orders are constantly formed. 
This radical freedom cannot be objectified or fitted into any en- 
compassing frame. It is not a thing or a process in nature. It 
is not a set of deliberations and choices in man. It is rather 
expressed in the whole of human existence and in the ordering 
of a free world of its own. 


3. Srructures or Livep EXIsTENCE 
(a) Space 


While many questions remain unanswered, modern phenome- 
nology has now shown that the lived space of our everybody 
existence is very different from any purely objective, geometric 
space. Since I have dealt with this distinction in a recent article,® 
I shall merely indicate some major differences in a summary man- 
ner. Geometric space has no natural center. Any point is like 


6‘*Ts There a World of Ordinary Language?’’ Philosophical Review, 
October 1958, pp. 469-470. 
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any other, and it is entirely arbitrary which one in particular is 
chosen as the center of a codrdinate system. In lived space, my 
body is the natural center with reference to which I establish all 
external places and directions. Objective distance, which is 
measured in terms of yards and meters and eliminated by mere 
motion, is not the same as the lived distance which is measured by 
eare, and eliminated by approach. Thus a friend many miles away 
may be actually ‘‘closer’’ to me than a distant acquaintance in 
the next room. 

Geometric space is lacking in such directions as left and right. 
But these directions are necessarily involved in the lived space of 
our everyday existence. In this space, objects which are near at 
hand lie around the body. This phenomenon of surrounding ob- 
jects and the ‘‘horizon’’ are missing from geometric space, for 
there is no natural center. In this objective space, all points are 
alike. Our life-space, on the other hand, is divided into the differ- 
ent objects and regions of different modes of care. Finally this 
space is oriented with respect to the human body and its inten- 
tions. Things are to the right and left, and one is on top of, or 
under another. Geometric space is more abstract, and blind to 
these orientations. 

For an accurate description of this life-space one should con- 
sult Merleau-Ponty ‘ and Heidegger.*® 


(b) The Lived Body 


One of the most important results of modern phenomenological 
research is the discovery of the radical difference between the 
objective body as it is observed from the outside by a detached 
spectator, and my body as it is lived from the inside by me as I 
pursue my projects in the world of which it is the center. Ob- 
jective observations of my body, and pictures of it are of no help 
in giving me the knowledge I need in order to live it. Thus it has 
been shown that a person cannot even recognize a hand as his own 
from photographs. My body is not an object but a network of 
intentions stretching out to the things at hand which I can reach 
and use. I cannot learn about it by any kind of watching. I 
must live it and be it. 

The knowledge I gain in this way is of a peculiar kind which 
has nothing to do with ‘‘reason’’ or science. Thus I have an 
immediate awareness of my own insides, and, indeed, of many parts 
of my body which I have never ‘‘seen’’ at all as objects. I know 


j 1 Phénoménologie de la Perception, Gallimard, 1945, pp.. 281-345. 
8 Sein und Zeit, Halle, Niemeyer, 1927, Sees. 19-24. 
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them, as I know my hands, by a feeling that dwells in their very 
act, and reveals them in their operations. This discovery of the 
lived body has been of great importance in psychiatry, where, 
for a long time, statements that seemed ‘‘strange’’ from an ob- 
jectivist point of view, made by patients about their bodies, were 
discounted as mere ‘‘subjective’’ delusions and projections. Now, 
however, the psychiatrist can understand their real meaning, which 
has nothing to do with the objective body the surgeon sees, but 
rather with his body as the person lives it intentionally in his acts. 

Thus the refusal of a certain person to ‘‘accept’’ the amputation 
of a limb can now be understood as an expression of his capacity to 
face his world and to perform all his necessary functions in spite of 
the loss. The body which he feels directly in walking, reaching, 
and struggling to exist is, of course, no mere object, nor is he him- 
self, as he lives his body, a mere ghost in a machine, to use Pro- 
fessor Ryle’s phrase. Such Cartesian dualism, and also the less 
extreme dualism of the Aristotelian tradition, have failed to meet 
the evidence. As Wittgenstein summarizes these developments in 
a clairvoyant statement: ‘‘If one sees the behavior of a living 
thing, one sees its soul.’’ ® 

These developments are still far from finished. But they al- 
ready point very clearly to the radical inadequacy of our inherited 
concepts of body and mind. Maurice Merleau-Ponty has written 
a cogent critique of rationalistic and supposedly ‘‘empirical’’ 
analyses of the ambiguous notion of behavior in his La Structure 
du Comportement (Paris, P.U.F., 1953), and has given us a 
penetrating and exhaustive study of the lived body in his im- 
portant work La Phénoménologie de la Perception (Paris, Gal- 
limard, 1945). 


4. THe RELATION OF THE PERSON TO THE COMMUNITY 


Many other structures of the Lebenswelt have now been analyzed 
with some degree of clarity. We shall choose one which is of 
basic importance in social theory for a few comments to suggest 
the revolutionary possibilities of this new approach to the world 
of lived experience. This is the relation of the individual person 
to the human group. 

Traditional philosophy in the West, both realistic and idealistic, 
has regarded the individual in an objective manner as either a 
physical organism or an organism containing a mind. From this 
point of view there is no qualitative difference between the per- 
son and the group, but only one which is quantitative in character. 


9 Philosophical Investigations, Oxford, Blackwell, 1953, p. 113 e. 
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The group is larger than the individual, and includes him in its 
more comprehensive and more enduring structures. What is one 
body or one embodied mind to one hundred million bodies, or body- 
minds? The group precedes the helpless individual infant, condi- 
tions and determines him, and outlasts him in the end. As Plato 
puts it, the community is the individual writ large, and, as we often 
forget to infer, the individual is the community writ small. There 
is no radical qualitative difference between the two. This concep- 
tion has dominated our whole history, even in its modern idealistic 
phases, where we find Hegel, for example, asserting the priority of 
objectiver Geist over personal choice and reflection, and Marx 
following him in identifying personal freedom with social necessity. 

Four conclusions have regularly been drawn from these ob- 
jectivist preconceptions. : 

First, the same moral principles (of natural law) are held to 
legislate for the individual and the group. 

Second, since the group is an object for personal reflection, and 
since objective ethics is always dominated by the idea of calculation 
for power and realization, any realistic ethics for an individual or 
state must be an ethics of eudaimonism or self-realization. As a 
matter of fact, every purely philosophic ethics so far advanced in 
our Western intellectual history has been some version of self- 
realization. 

Third, personal freedom has been put in an objective frame, and 
restricted to the conditions imposed by the order established by 
power politics. 

Fourth, in cases where conflicts arise between the individual 
and the community, precedence must be given to the community 
in virtue of its greater inclusiveness, objectivity, and power. 
Thus for Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas, the common good takes 
precedence over the personal good, and for Hegel and the Marxists, 
as for objective scientific thought in general, the public reflection 
and power which dominate world history take precedence over the 
unstable, eccentric thoughts of the fragile and fleeting individual 
person. 

On the whole, this objectivist, social view has dominated our 
Western intellectual history. But a few rebels have challenged its 
claims. In recent times, Reinhold Niebuhr and Berdyaev have 
cogently indicated the inferior character of social behavior and 
the dual standards we apply to the individual on the one hand, 
from whom we sometimes expect sheer generosity and self-sacrifice, 
and to the nation-state on the other, from which we expect only 
mass egotism and realization to the n™ degree. 

In his denial that the injury of another could ever be justified 
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by any rational calculation, Socrates seemed to have glimpsed the 
possibility of an ethics beyond eudaimonism (ef. Rep. I and 
Crito). But whether this was more than an eccentric phase of his 
thought may be seriously questioned. And in any case it was 
overwhelmed by the rationalistic prudentialism of his successors, 
Plato and Aristotle, who wanted to show that justice really paid 
in the end. 

Thinkers like Augustine, Pascal, and Stirner have questioned 
the traditional mistrust and hedging in of personal freedom. 

Finally Kierkegaard in particular has challenged the age-old 
dogmas of the priority of objective thought and group supremacy 
over the recalcitrant and rebellious individual. But these rebels 
have been rare and exceptional figures. On the whole, their radical 
questions have been forgotten and their protests overcome by the 
rationalistic faith in a single ethies, valid for both societies and 
individuals, and in moral law as the very source and principle of 
freedom. 

Now, however, these questions have been given a firmer founda- 
tion by the new methods of behavioral analysis. If human exist- 
ence is no longer conceived as being contained within objective 
substances but dynamically understood as being stretched out into 
a field of action, the whole question of the relation of the individual 
to the group appears in a new light. It is no longer a simple 
matter of comparing one object with a hundred million objects, 
but rather two different fields of action, the more open world of 
the individual person which he holds in and for himself, and the 
more closed, public world which he shares with others. When 
understood in this way, the traditional answer to the question as 
to which world is the more inclusive is by no means obvious. 

A society is really a number of individuals, each existing in a 
world of his own with an immediate grasp of his subjectivity and 
the unique features of his historic situation. Making use of Hegel’s 
expressive terminology, we may say that such an individual person 
exists in and for himself; that is, he is an originating source of 
action in himself, and can understand this in relation to himself 
(for himself) and not merely as an object for others. But he can 
also abstract from his own particular existence and regard him- 
self objectively as a citizen, for instance, sharing certain general 
interests with others in a common world. The group is a complex 
object of this kind. It is, of course, very real. But it does not 
exist in itself, that is, it exists only as a pattern of objective thought 
and action in the behavior of individuals. Neither is it free to 
think and act for itself but only within an abstract framework of 
law that can be agreed upon by individuals as meeting their com- 
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mon needs. These considerations would seem to require a radical 
distinction’ between the more abstract and restricted mode of 
existence of the group and the more concrete and open existence of 
the free person. They would also seem to offer a firm foundation 
for the four criticisms of traditional ethics which we have just 
noted. 

The individual and his world can no longer be understood. as 
included within the public world of the group as a part is included 
in the whole. He exists in a way that is radically and qualita- 
tively different and if we seriously raise the question, it is the 
personal world that is richer, since it includes not only objective 
features but other factors of lived existence which can never be 
objectified. Hence Niebuhr is wholly justified in pointing to the 
inferior and subordinate character of social behavior, which is by 
its nature incomplete and relative to something beyond. It is 
probably true that social action must be guided by norms of 
survival and realization, but this is not, perhaps, the final aim of 
man. The aim of any soundly organized society should be to 
bring forth and to support the exercise of personal freedom. This 
task can be achieved only by objective legislation for life and 
realization. But such principles, while they can guide the state, 
are not capable of giving affirmative guidance to the free person 
without placing him in an alien frame which is closed to certain 
possibilities. 

This radical freedom is expressed not so much in brief de- 
liberations concerning specific acts as in those basic choices which 
determine the order of the world in which we live, and which well 
up from the depths of our being as the work of a life-time. The 
‘‘natural,’’ or moral, laws of the tradition are directed to the 
realization and survival of life. They lay down the conditions 
without which freedom cannot be exercised. They suffice for the 
general direction of social policy. Hence they are binding on the 
individual in a negative sense. To violate a law of this kind is 
incompatible with his existence. But they are incapable of giving 
him positive guidance in the exercise of his freedom. When taken 
in this way, they reduce him to an object and put his freedom in 
chains. 

The rationalistic tradition has been profoundly mistaken in 
applying the same eudaimonistic principles to the individual which 
it correctly applies to the group. Instead of trying to absorb him 
into the group as a mere part and to subject him to the same ethic 
of self-realization, it should have understood the more radical 
nature of his personal freedom and his openness to further pos- 
sibilities beyond any fixed end to be realized by prudential caleula- 
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tion. Personal freedom cannot be placed in an objective frame. 
As Kant clearly saw, it is beyond all such objective frames. What 
is actually true is rather the opposite. Law and order are sub- 
ordinate. They must be finally judged in terms of the exercise 
of a freedom they may make possible, and in the light of which 
alone they may be finally justified. 


5. THe PHENOMENOLOGICAL MretTHop 


We have already referred to the methods of objective observa- 
tion and analysis which have been almost exclusively emphasized 
in our intellectual history until recent times. In all their many 
modes, these methods agree in focusing their attention on an 
object of some sort that can be brought before the mind with the 
aid of sense and imagination. An attempt is made to eliminate all 
@ priori prejudices and biases. But beyond this, little attention 
is paid to the attitude or intention of the observer himself. It is 
simply assumed that this attitude is detached from the particu- 
larities of any given situation, and that it is capable of assimilating 
the objective structure as it is. Under this tacit assumption, the 
observer then concentrates exclusively on the object which is to 
be measured, analyzed, and described precisely as it appears out 
there before the mind. 

There is, of course, no question that this method has an ex- 
tensive and important revealing power. Every entity, in fact, can 
be brought before the mind in this perspective which discloses what 
we may call a certain dimension of being. But there are other 
perspectives capable of revealing other dimensions. Each human 
attitude is correlated with certain objects which it discloses in its 
own peculiar way. Thus the novelist discloses individual existence 
in the concrete Lebenswelt to his attentive reader. Each basic 
concern, like love, or hope, has objects of its own which are not 
accessible to science but which must be revealed in its own peculiar 
way. Phenomenology began as an attempt to describe these in- 
tentional structures in their entirety, the attitude itself together 
with its peculiar objects, each dependent on the other. At first, it 
was thought by Husserl and others that these intentional relations 
could be brought before another transcendental observing con- 
sciousness, and objectively described without distortion. But this 
procedure is subject to several criticisms. 

The most serious is this. An attitude of basic concern, and the 
world that is ordered around it as lived from the inside, is very 
different from what it appears to be as an object for an objective 
observer. For the agent, it is the unique possibility on which he 
has risked his being in the open world of his choice. For the ob- 
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server, on the other hand, it is only one possibility among many 
others in a closed, objective frame. Many other aspects of lived 
experience will also be distorted or lost. As the force of such 
objections has been more clearly recognized, the phenomenological 
method has become broadened and transformed. It is always pos- 
sible for us to reflect on an act objectively after it has occurred, by 
another act of awareness. 

But there is a different mode of consciousness that inhabits our 
acts as they proceed, and is capable of revealing them by the use of 
expressive language as they are lived from within. Such self- 
awareness is present throughout our waking life, but usually as a 
dim, unthematized undertone. The aim of phenomenology, as it is 
now being practiced, is to explore this mode of consciousness, to 
intensify it, and to bring it to self-expression. First of all, the 
phenomenologist can attend to his own acts in this way, trying to 
let them reveal themselves from their subjective origin to their 
intentional objects. Then by the use of sympathy, expressive com- 
munication, and the study of literature, he can gain an understand- 
ing of the worlds of others as they are lived from within. By 
distinguishing the essential from the accidental, he can also hope 
to grasp something of the nature of such necessary world struc- 
tures as those of which we have been speaking, oriented space, 
world time, the lived body, anxiety, choice, and death, not regarded 
as objects but as lived by the existing person. This is the phe- 
nomenological method as it is now being practiced by the Swiss 
psychiatrist Binswanger, and the French philosopher Merleau- 
Ponty. 

One point deserves a further comment. The poet and the 
novelist are also concerned with revealing the world of human 
experience as it is lived from the inside. Thus it is true to say 
that the phenomenologist now has more in common with them than 
with the pure objective scientist. The age-long struggle between 
philosophers and poets, inaugurated by Plato, has at last come to 
an end. Art and philosophy are now in communication, and be- 
ginning to learn from each other. This has led certain critics, 
moved by traditional ideals of objectivism, to say that they can see 
little difference between existential phenomenology and literature. 
Such an opinion, however, slurs over a significant difference to 
which we have briefly referred, but which deserves a second 
emphasis. 

As Plato saw, art is more than a merely decorative or pleasure- 
giving enterprise. It is also concerned with the truth. But Plato 
was wrong in his restricted conception of truth as exclusively ra- 
tional and objective. In order to attain this, he advised all serious 
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thinkers to climb out of the Cave and to abandon the historic 
Lebenswelt which is temporal and relative to man. But to-day 
we are not so sure that we can climb out of this world, nor that this 
would be advisable even if we could. 

This world in which we live also needs to be revealed. The 
artist tries to reveal it in its full individual concreteness, as we 
have indicated. This is his own mode of truth, quite different from 
that of the scientist. But the truth of the philosopher is different 
from both. Unlike the scientist, he is primarily concerned not 
merely with objects but with the structure of the Lebenswelt which 
is neither exclusively subjective nor exclusively objective, but both 
together in one. Unlike the artist, however, he is interested not’ 
so much in conerete individual existence with all its variable ac- 
cidents as in the constant, underlying patterns of the human 
world as lived from the inside. This concern for ontological 
structure clearly marks off Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscien- 
tific Postscript, Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, and Merleau-Ponty’s 
Phénoménologie de la Perception from literature. 


CONCLUSION 


In our own time, the phenomenological thought inaugurated by 
Husserl and the existential thought inaugurated by Kierkegaard 
have joined together to constitute a new mode of philosophizing 
which may be accurately described as existential phenomenology. 
We are now familiar in this country with some of the individual 
expressions of this philosophy, particularly that of Sartre. In 
this paper, I have tried rather to call the reader’s attention to 
certain common attitudes and themes which are found in all the 
representatives of this new movement of thought. These basic 
themes are, in my opinion, more significant than the variable per- 
sonal views of different authors. ' 

They all share a concern for the human Lebenswelt which has 
been neglected and dismissed as ‘‘subjective’’ by the major tradi- 
ticus of Western thought. They all agree that this world horizon 
differs radically from any objective or scientific perspective, and 
that what lies in it can be revealed only by an approach quite 
different from that of any traditional form of ‘‘empiricism.’’ I 
have tried to explain and to clarify the distinction between world 
facts and scientific facts, and to show that freedom is a way of 
existing which cannot be placed in an objective frame. I then 
tried to show the difference between oriented space and the lived 
body as they have been revealed by recent phenomenology, and 
these same structures when they are seen as scientific objects. 
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After this, I indicated how further light might be shed on the 
ancient question concerning the individual person in relation to 
his society by a new phenomenological approach. Finally I said 
a few words about the phenomenological method as it is now being 
practiced in the exploration of the world of our lived existence. 
This distinctively philosophical task has long been neglected but 
is now being seriously grappled with by so-called phenomenologists 
on the European continent. In a somewhat different way, it is also 
being pursued by the linguistic analysts in England and the United 
States. Ordinary language is the language of the Lebenswelt, and 
the one cannot be adequately understood without the other. These 
movements are supplementary approaches to the same basic task. 
I have found that these facts are neither widely nor clearly known 
in this country. I believe that they may be of interest to philoso- 
phers everywhere, to whatever school of thought they may belong. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Joun Wimp 


HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY AND 
EXISTENTIALISM * 


HILOSOPHERS do not seem to have had more success than 
other mortals in reaching centenarian age. This failure has 

for them the awkward consequence that between their death and 
the first centennial of their birth their fame has to undergo some- 
thing like a probationary period during which they are no longer 
protected by the public’s reverence for superannuity and by wor- 
shipful societies of disciples. 

Outwardly Husserl’s prestige has weathered this probationary 
period surprisingly well. At his death 21 years ago, he may 
well have seemed headed for total oblivion. His own University of 
Freiburg—to be sure, under Nazi pressure—had removed his very 
name from the roster of its emeriti. Moreover, philosophically he 
seemed deserted by most of his erstwhile students. The remarkable 
comeback of his fame since then is attested by such events as the 
foundation of the Husserl Archives at the Universities of Louvain 
and Cologne, by the edition of seven volumes from his unpublished 
writings, and by the general ascendency of phenomenology espe- 
cially in France and in other Latin-speaking countries. This very 

* This paper was read in a Symposium on Phenomenology and Existential- 
ism arranged by the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
for its Annual Meeting at the University of Wisconsin in Madison on April 30, 
1959. Two papers on the same subject by William Earle (Northwestern Uni- 
versity) and Maurice Natanson (University of North Carolina) followed it. 
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occasion is living proof that at least the program committee of one 
Anglo-American philosophical society considers him worthy of 
centennial attention on a par with John Dewey. 

To be sure, Husserl’s new fame in this country shines largely 
with a reflected light. Its source is the still fashionable interest in 
the child of the strange alliance between Kierkegaard’s ‘‘unscien- 
tific’’ existential thinking and Husserl’s new phenomenological 
science that goes by the name of existentialism. In very much 
the same way as it happened in France in the thirties, when 
Heidegger was the center of interest, it is now Sartre’s fame which 
has aroused a retroactive interest in Husserl as his supposed 
teacher. It was therefore highly appropriate that the Program 
Committee decided to use this occasion for a systematic discussion 
of the relations between phenomenology and existentialism. This 
choice can even claim Husserl’s own authority. For when in 1924 
Husserl gave the official address at the University of Freiburg on 
the occasion of the bicentennial of Kant’s birth he stated that ‘‘the 
time for the commemoration of a great genius is an invitation for 
responsible self-appraisal for the living generation’’ and promptly 
proceeded to examine the relation of his phenomenology to Kant’s 
transcendentalism.* 

I propose to broach the subject by first bringing out some facts, 
not always duly noticed, about the historical connections between 
the two movements. Then I shall discuss in a more systematic 
frame the essential relations between them. 

But this program presupposes at least some preliminary agree- 
ments about the Protean terms ‘‘phenomenology’’ and ‘‘existent- 
ialism.’’ To make them sufficiently precise will require cutting off 
some marginal types. In this context there will be no time to 
justify the eliminations. So I shall have to be rather dogmatic, 
keeping my reasons in reserve. 

In the case of phenomenology it would be improper to advocate 
here a wider conception which would include more than Husserl’s 
version of phenomenology, as I have tried to do elsewhere.* Not 
only out of respect for Husserl, but for the purpose of sharpening 
the issue, it seems fitting to consider here phenomenology in its 
most rigorous form. To be sure, even then one has to take account 
of the development of his conception from a merely descriptive 
phenomenology to transcendental phenomenology. Yet for the sake 
of the present confrontation it seems defensible to condense the most 

1 See ‘Kant und die Idee der Transzendentalphilosophie,’’ in Husserliana, 
Vol. VII (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956), pp. 230 ff. 


2 The Phenomenological Movement: A Historical Introduction (Phaeno- 
menologica 6), The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960 (forthcoming). 
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important constants of his phenomenology in the following min- 
imum list of propositions: 


1. Phenomenology is a rigorous science in the sense of a coherent 
system of propositions; it goes even beyond positive science by 
aiming at absolute certainty for its foundations and at freedom 
from presuppositions that have not passed phenomenological 
scrutiny. 

. Its subject-matter is the general essences of the phenomena of 
consciousness ; among these phenomena, the phenomenologist dis- 
tinguishes between the intending acts and the intended objects 
in strict parallel; he pays special attention to the modes of 
appearance in which the intended referents present themselves ; 
he does not impose any limitations as to the content of these 
phenomena. 

. Phenomenology is based on the intuitive exploration and faithful 
description of the phenomena within the context of the world of 
our lived experience (Lebenswelt), anxious to avoid reductionist 
oversimplifications and overcomplications by preconceived the- 
oretical patterns. 

. In order to secure the fullest possible range of phenomena and 
at the same time doubt-proof foundations it uses a special method 
of reductions which suspends the beliefs associated with our 


naive or natural attitude and shared even by science; it also 
traces back the phenomena to the constituting acts in a pure 
subject, which itself proves to be irreducible. 

. Its ultimate objective is the examination and justification of all 
our beliefs, both ordinary and scientific, by the test of intuitive 
perception. 


To perform the same kind of surgery on the much more amor- 
phous body of beliefs and attitudes that sail under the flag of 
existentialism may appear as an even more foolhardy enterprise. 
In attempting it one does well to remember that self-confessed 
existentialism does not date earlier than 1944 when Sartre, having 
already published his major philosophical works, took the word 
‘‘existentialism’’ out of the hands of his hostile critics and applied 
it retroactively to his own writings and to those of his predecessors. 
Any attempt to define such a sprawling phenomenon has to make 
incisions which may seem arbitrary. I submit, however, that there 
is something like a hard core of present-day existentialism based on 
affinities in interest and approach. It includes not only the self- 
confessed phenomenological existentialists such as Sartre and Mer- 
leau-Ponty but also Gabriel Marcel, however repentant as to the 
term ‘‘Christian existentialism,’’ and such unrepentant existent- 
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ialists as Nicolai Berdyaev or Nicold Abbagnano. Besides, accord- 
ing to their major concerns and themes, Jaspers’ deliberately non- 
phenomenological elucidation of existence and Heidegger’s phenom- 
enological analytics of existence are inseparable from full-fledged 
existentialism, their vigorous protests notwithstanding. Even if 
their own objectives were different and ulterior, the existentialism 
of the forties would never have been possible without them. 

Sartre has attempted to condense the cloudy essence of these 
existentialisms into the neat though mystifying formula that in 
existentialism ‘‘existence precedes essence.’’ But this formula has 
been repudiated, with good reasons, by everyone but himself. For 
the present purposes it may be more helpful to match the preceding 
propositions about phenomenology by a similar set that is meant 
to apply to hard-core existentialism only : 


1. Existentialism, unlike phenomenology, does not aspire to be 
scientific, though it is not essentially anti-scientific or even anti- 
systematic. Systematic structures and absolute certainty are 
simply none of its primary objectives. 

. Its subject-matter is human existence or ‘‘human reality,’’ not 
consciousness, as in phenomenology. It studies existence in its 
involvement in a situation within a world. Consciousness, how- 
ever, reflective as well as pre-reflective, is part of the encompass- 
ing structure of existence. 

. Existentialism is not restricted to any , r method ; Kierke- 
gaard’s existential dialectics and Jaspers’ elucidation of existence 
have historical priority over phenomenoloz ical existentialism. 

. Phenomenological existentialism goes beyond the phenomedvlog- 
ical description of certain highly selective phenomena by a 
special kind of interpretation, the so-called hermeneutic method, 
which aspires to decipher their meaning for existence. Phenom- 
enological reduction as practiced by Husserl, if it is mentioned 
at all, is rejected ; so is Husserl’s concern for transcendental sub- 
jectivity as the absolute foundation of all being. 

5. The ultimate objective of existentialism is not theoretical justi- 


fication, but the awakening to a special way of life, usually 
called ‘‘authentic existence.”’ 


We are now in a position to approach the question of the his- 
torical relations between the two movements. Husserl himself dur- 
ing his lifetime faced only the predecessors of self-confessed 
existentialism: Karl Jaspers’ Ezistenzphilosophie and Martin 
Heidegger’s existential analysis of human Dasein. Jaspers, al- 
though he had used phenomenological description in his psycho- 
pathology, had rejected phenomenology at the very outset of his 
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independent philosophizing because of its claims to scientific rigor. 
Heidegger, however, publishing his magnum opus Sein und Zeit in 
Husserl’s Yearbook for Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
gave every indication of adhering to the phenomenological method, 
although he claimed at the same time the right to develop it further 
and, implicitly at least, to omit some of it. Such a tacit omission 
was, for instance, that of Husserl’s cherished phenomenological 
reduction. 

Three years later Husserl’s only printed pronouncement about 
Existenzphilosophie appeared, notably in a Postscript to his 
Ideen, at the very end of the last volume of his Yearbook. It came 
two years after Heidegger had been appointed the successor to his 
chair at the University of Freiburg, an appointment which, as a 
matter of fact, had resulted from Husserl’s own recommendation. 
Although this pronouncement did not mention either Jaspers or 
Heidegger by name, it left no doubt about the identity of the 
addressees. This statement rejected summarily the actual or sus- 
pected charges against Husserl’s own philosophizing. It also de- 
clared Existenzphilosophie a relapse into the deadly sins of anthro- 
pologism and psychologism, hence not acceptable even as a specimen 
of genuine philosophy. Other expressions, such as lectures, letters, 
and especially marginal comments to his readings in Heidegger, 
leave no doubt about the fact that Husserl saw especially in the 
latter’s analytics of existence a corruption of the phenomenological 
enterprise. These indictments led soon to a cooling off and a final 
ceasing of the once cordial relations between Husser] and his erst- 
while assistant. From then on Heidegger practically stopped using 
the term ‘‘phenomenology’’ in his own philosophizing. As a result, 
phenomenology and the philosophy of existence remained two com- 
pletely separate movements, as far as Germany was concerned. 

It would, however, be premature to infer from this that Husserl 
had no appreciation for the questions raised by the philosophers of 
existence. Even the Postscript to the Ideen, while rejecting the 
charges that phenomenology was unable to cope with the problems 
of ‘‘so-called ‘existence,’’’ implied that such problems do exist. 
What Husserl objected to was merely the claim to priority of the 
existential analytics over his own transcendental phenomenology, 
which Heidegger had implied. It is therefore not surprising to find 
Husserl himself in his last decade repeatedly resorting to existential 
phraseology.* How far the conception of the Lebenswelt (the 

8 Thus his last publication, the introduction to transcendental phenomenol- 
ogy entitled The Crisis of the European Sciences and Transcendental Phenom- 


enology, speaks of the crisis of European ‘‘ Existenz’’ which has arisen from 
the loss of meaning brought on by modern positivistie science, of the 
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world of our immediate life experience), which plays such an 
important part in Husserl’s last work, can be traced to indirect 
stimulation by Heidegger’s conception of Dasein as being-in-the- 
world need not be decided here. Hence there is no reason to deny 
the possibility of an existential philosophy within the framework 
of Husserl’s phenomenology. There are even indications that 
Hlusserl himself conceived of his transcendental phenomenology as 
a distinctive existential possibility, and that in particular the 
transcendental reduction included for him a liberating conversion 
of human existence. 

By contrast the French philosophers never seem to have ques- 
tioned the identity of phenomenology and existentialism. One even 
wonders whether, when in the early thirties Sartre took up the 
study of phenomenology and existential philosophy, he was at all 
aware of the seriousness of the break between Husserl and Heideg- 
ger. Part of the explanation for this oversight may be in the fact 
- that Heidegger impressed the young Frenchmen interested in Ger- 
man philosophy much more than Husserl, and that in his writings 
Heidegger, ostensibly Husserl’s appointed heir, gave no clear indi- 
eation of serious friction between him and the master. 

However, mere factual statements about the historical connec- 
tion between phenomenology and existentialism, pertinent though 
they may be, cannot resolve the problem of their essential relation. 


What is required is a systematic consideration of the following 
questions : 


1. Are the two movements compatible? 

2. If compatible, are they necessarily connected ? 

3. If not necessarily connected, have they at least an affinity ? 

4. Can today’s phenomenological existentialism be considered 
sound phenomenology ? 


1. With regard to the first question I maintain: Phenomenology 
and existentialism are compatible in principle. The opposite view 
may be argued on grounds like the following: 

a. Phenomenology is outspokenly rationalistic; existential phi- 
losophy is opposed to all forms of rationalism. Now it is true that 
Husserl’s phenomenology professes rationalism in the sense of a 





‘fexistential conflict’’ (existenzieller Widerspruch) which this entails for the 
contemporary philosopher committed to the cause of scientific rigor, and of 
the responsibility of philosophers, as agents of humanity, which determines 
their ‘‘existential being’’ (Husserliana, Vol. VI, pp. 10, 15, ff.). How deeply, 
if not ‘‘existentially,’’ Husserl himself was involved in his philosophic enter- 
prise can be seen from some of his private diary notes (‘‘ Persénliche 
Aufzeichnungen,’’ published by Walter Biemel in Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, Vol. XVI (1956), pp. 293 ff.). 
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concerted effort to justify all human claims by rational evidence, 
although he opposes the uncritical rationalism of pure a priori 
metaphysics. But this does not mean that phenomenology rejects 
insights based on non-theoretical, notably on emotive experience. 
On the other hand, it is a fateful error to identify existentialism 
with the advocacy of ‘‘irrational man.’’ Existentialism stresses, 
indeed, the practical part of human nature as expressed in choice 
and commitment. But ‘‘thought,’’ though not logical thought in 
the technical sense, is an essential feature of Heidegger’s philos- 
ophizing, and Sartre stresses the Cartesian cogito to the extent of 
seeing in the emotions primarily magic attempts to evade our situa- 
tion, instead of facing it rationally. 

b. It is also argued that phenomenology ‘‘brackets’’ all ques- 
tions of existence, hence that it is essentially a philosophy of detach- 
ment in contrast to existentialism’s philosophy of commitment 
(engagement). But it is a misunderstanding of the phenomenolog- 
ical reduction to think that bracketing our beliefs in the existence 
of the phenomena eliminates the phenomenon of human existence. 
This misunderstanding is based on an unfortunate equivocation in 
the meaning of the word ‘‘existence.’’ For the existence-character 
in the phenomena which we bracket is something quite different 
from Evxistenz or Dasein as the structure of being-in-the-world, 
which is found only in human beings. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, bracketing may well affect the belief in the reality of the 
world and even of the human being who is in such a world. But 
even this does not mean that being-in-the-world and its believed 
reality is totally ignored. It may be described qua phenomenon 
like any other reduced phenomenon. One may consider Husserl’s 
treatment of this phenomenon inadequate. It may also be true that 
the phenomenologist’s detachment implies a temporary retreat from 
the involvement and active participation in concrete existence. 
But this does not mean total neglect of the phenomena of existence. 
Nor must it be overlooked that the immanent residuum of conscious- 
ness which survives the ordeal of the phenomenological reduction 
has the character of absolute existence—an existence that can 
certainly rival in poignancy the existence which the existentialists 
attribute to the human being incarnated in the world. 

c. Finally, it is alleged that phenomenology deals with universal 
essences, whereas existentialism is concerned with the concrete single 
individual. However, even though it is correct that Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology is restricted to universal essences, it is an oversimplifi- 
cation to say that existentialism deals only with concrete individ- 
uals. Even existentialism describes its findings in universal terms 
and claims that its universal statements are valid for more than one 
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single individual. Heidegger’s much quoted pronouncement that 
“‘the essence of Dasein is existence’’ grants to human existence an 
essence. How else could this statement about an essence be sub- 
stantiated except by an essential insight, a Wesenseinsicht in the 
phenomenological sense ? 


2. If then phenomenology and existentialism are compatible, are 
they dependent upon one another? My answer to this question is 
an unqualified ‘‘no.’’ 

That existentialism does not depend on phenomenology can be 
shown by the obvious examples of Kierkegaard and Jaspers. Quite 
apart from Jaspers’ own disclaimers, the methods which they ap- 
plied differ basically from those used by Husserl and even by 
Heidegger. 

That phenomenology in turn does not depend on existentialism 
seems equally obvious. Yet it has been held that phenomenology 
entails existentialism as an essential, if not a necessary, consequence. 
At least implicitly this is asserted by Gilbert Varet,* and he is 
followed in this point by Wilfred Desan in his Harvard disserta- 
tion.” To be sure, these assertions are based on grave miscon- 
ceptions of German phenomenology. It is therefore more serious 
that so keen an expert as Alphonse de Waelhens tries to show an 
essential trend from Husserl’s phenomenology to existentialism.® 
De Waelhens bases his case on the fact that the emphasis in phenom- 
enology on the importance of perspectives necessitated a considera- 
tion of the concrete existences that occupy these perspectives. But 
this does not seem to me compelling. Thus in the analogous case 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity the need of considering the 
standpoint of the observer did not necessitate a study of the ob- 
server’s personality. And even a consideration of the concrete 
existence of the subject at the source of a perspective does not 
justify the abandonment of the phenomenological attitude of sus- 
pension of belief, I can therefore see no valid reason for asserting 
a logical necessity in the historical procession from Husserlian 
phenomenology to Heideggerian or Sartrian existentialism. 

This denial has important consequences. It cuts the ground 
from under Varet’s and Desan’s case against phenomenology based 
on the failure of existentialism in Sartre’s supposed tragic finale. 
Since Sartre’s existentialism is not the necessary consequent of 
phenomenology, denying the consequent does not affect the right 
of the antecedent, phenomenology. _ 

4 L’Ontologie de Sartre, Paris, 1947. 

5 The Tragic Finale, Cambridge, 1954. 


6 ‘*Les constants de 1’existentialisme,’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, 
Vol. 9 (1949), pp. 255-269. 
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Besides, it must not be overlooked that Husserl’s phenomenology 
has inspired a considerable number of phenomenological enterprises 
other than existentialism. Specifically I have in mind the so-called 
Older Phenomenological Movement, as represented by such re- 
searchers as Alexander Pfiinder, Moritz Geiger, or Roman Ingarden. 
The descriptive investigation of psychological, logical, ethical, es- 
thetic, and'religious phenomena constitutes at least equally legit- 
imate expressions of original phenomenology. And there seems to 
be good reason to assert that what has been achieved in these areas 
does not reflect too unfavorably on Husserl’s initiating enterprise. 


3. While phenomenology and existentialism are essentially inde- 
pendent enterprises, have they at least enough affinity for fruitful 
coéperation? This question I shall answer affirmatively. 

This answer hardly needs much substantiation. While phenom- 
enology as such has no preference for the phenomena of human 
existence, it stands to gain in significance by turning its powers to 
a field of such vital interest. On the other hand, the pre-phenom- 
enological insights of existentialism by means of Kierkegaard’s 
dialectics and Jaspers’ non-objectifying elucidation of existence 
have been provocative, but highly elusive. Once existentialism 
comes to grips with the epistemological problem, which it will not 
be able to shrug off indefinitely, it has little hope of support from 
the more empirical and positivist philosophies or psychologies. Its 
best chance is an approach which stresses and develops the faithful 
description of the phenomena as they present themselves, regardless 
of whether they fit into the framework of our more traditional 
methodologies. Besides, if for the existentialist, as Kierkegaard 
puts it, ‘‘subjectivity is the truth,’’ a phenomenology aimed at 
finding the source of all consciousness in subjectivity is at least a 
congenial approach. Yet, before existentialism can expect sub- 
stantial benefit from invoking the aid of phenomenology, it will have 
to accept it in its own right and undergo its discipline, instead of 
trying to convert it into its handmaiden. 


4. How far, then, can today’s existentialism be considered phe- 
nomenologically sound? Here, I am afraid, I have to make grave 
reservations. 

Phenomenology has never been foolproof. But some of the 
fooling that has invoked its name need not be laid at its doorsteps. 
I do not want to deny that the phenomenological existentialists have 
made suggestive and at times even striking contributions to the 
fund of phenomenological insights. But most of these have to be 
gone over more cautiously and more critically. Thus, I submit that 
such brilliant pieces as Sartre’s phenomenology of the social gaze 
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are vitiated by a selective emphasis on isolated aspects of a more 
comprehensive phenomenon, by inadequate description, and by a 
hasty interpretation which ignores alternative meanings that would 
have deserved consideration. 

However, instead of taking such sweeping exceptions I would 
like to present a concrete example from the very beginning of 
Sartre’s phenomenological career which can at the same time dem- 
onstrate Husserl’s still unsurpassed descriptive powers. I have in 
mind his discussion of the ego or the ‘‘I.’’ 

There is something strange about the relative lack of interest in 
the ‘‘ego’’ in a philosophy which professes its prime concern in 
personal existence. This is true particularly of Heidegger’s anal- 
ysis of Dasein. Sartre, a vigorous advocate of Husserl’s descriptive 
phenomenology, went even farther. In his first major article, ‘‘The 
Transcendence of the Ego,’’* published in 1936, he launched a 
frontal attack on Husserl’s doctrine of the pure ego. In so doing 
he tried to show that this ego was not, as Husserl had maintained, 
the immanent source of all consciousness, but its transcendent and 
constituted object. 

This is not the place to discuss the considerable merits and the 
weaknesses of Sartre’s first ‘‘sketch of a phenomenological descrip- 
tion’’ and its ulterior objectives. I shall focus merely on the rea- 
soning which made Sartre repudiate one of Husserl’s central tenets. 
For it throws light on Sartre’s entire approach to phenomenology. 

Sartre’s primary objection to Husserl’s pure ego is its super- 
fluousness for the description of consciousness. Should such an 
argument carry any weight in matters of phenomenological descrip- 
tion? It smacks more of Occam’s razor, which may have its place 
in keeping down the number of explanatory hypotheses, but cer- 
tainly not in describing the phenomena. 

Phenomenologically more significant is Sartre’s attempt to show 
that the ‘‘I’’ is not part of our ordinary unreflective consciousness : 
thus, to him, we are not aware of the ‘‘I’’ in reading a book or 
listening to a paper, but only when we reflect upon our reading or 
listening. Whence he infers that it is reflective consciousness which 
constitutes the ‘‘I’’ or ‘‘me’’ as transcendent to the immanent 
stream of consciousness. 

Is this sound phenomenology? In what sense may reflection be 
said to constitute the object on which it reflects? This raises, of 


7**La tramscendance de 1’égo, Esquisse d’une description phénoméno- 
logique,’’ Recherches philosophiques, Vol. VI (1936), pp. 85-123. English 
translation, with the misleading subtitle ‘‘An Existentialist Theory of Con- 


sciousness,’’ by Forrest Williams and Robert Kirkpatrick (New York, Noonday 
Press, 1957). 
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course, the whole question of the meaning of constitution in Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology. But there is certainly no good reason for 
assuming @ priori that reflection brings its object into being rather 
than that it merely uncovers or discovers it. In fact, when it comes 
to other acts of consciousness, including Sartre’s original pre-reflec- 
tive consciousness, Sartre himself seems to think that reflection 
simply illumines, but does not bring into being a consciousness 
which has been there all the time in pre-reflective twilight, as it 
were. What is more, there seems to be very good evidence for 
thinking that the ‘‘constitution’’ of the ego in reflection consists 
simply in its emergence from the background of consciousness 
rather than in its formation on its outskirts. What is constituted 
is its phenomenal character, not its being. 

I conclude that Sartre’s critique of Husserl’s conception of the 
ego is anything but convincing, and particularly that its phenom- 
enological basis is inadequate.® 

How, then, does Sartre’s pseudo-phenomenology of the ego com- 
pare with Husserl’s research on the subject? Sartre was well 
aware of the fact that Husserl’s views on the ego had changed be- 
tween the first edition of his Logische Untersuchungen of 1901 and 
the Jdeen of 1913. But he took it for granted that this change was 
a change for the worse and meant nothing but Husserl’s return to 
the transcendental ego of Kant or rather the Neokantians. What 
Sartre and other critics of Husserl’s shift seem to discount is the fact 
that when, in a footnote to the second edition of his Logische Unter- 
suchungen, he frankly admitted this reversal, he stated: ‘‘Since 
then (i.e., my earlier failure to discover the ego) I have learned to 
find it, or more precisely, I have learned not to be diverted from the 
pure grasp of the given by the excesses of the metaphysics of 
the ego’’®; and in his ZJdeen he declared that he had found his 
earlier scepticism with regard to the ego untenable.*? I suggest 
that Husserl’s explanation of the reasons for his shift should be 
taken seriously. There must have been phenomenological evidence 
behind his seeming about-face. In fact, some of this evidence has 


8 It seems worth mentioning that in L’£tre et le néant (Part ITI, Chapter 
I, iii, pp. 290 f.) Sartre modified his position, not to be sure as far as the 
‘‘transcendence of the ego’’ is concerned, since he continues to consider 
Husserl’s ego as a useless and nefarious (néfaste) hypothesis. But he no longer 
asserts that the stream of consciousness is impersonal. Instead he ascribes to 
it the character of ‘‘ipseity,’’ without however making it sufficiently clear 
what this quality involves. 

9 Logische Untersuchungen, 2nd edition (Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1913), 
Vol. II, 1, p. 361. 

10 Ideen I (Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1913), § 57 footnote. Picea translation 
by W. R. Boyce Gibson, p. 173. 
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become available through the recent publication of Volume II of the 
Ideen, edited by Marly Biemel.* For it contains the chapter on 
the pure ego which Husserl had promised in the first volume. It 
deserves the closest attention of those who think they can dispose 
of the pure ego as a remnant from the pre-phenomenological past. 


Specifically, Husserl’s phenomenology of the ego makes the follow- 
ing points: 


1. It is of the essence of the pure ego that it can be seized firsthand 
(originadre Selbsterfassung) by what Husserl calls self-perception 
(Selbstwahrnehmung) (§23). It is neither capable nor in need 
of a special constitution (§26). It forms an immanent phenom- 
enon which does not present itself by different perspectives 
(Abschattungen). 

. This original perception of the self is subject to reflective modifi- 
cations, for instance by recall. In these reflective modifications 
the identity of the persistent ego is given with self-evidence. 
Only its modes of appearance differ. Reflective modifications 
presuppose original perception to which they refer back in their 
very structure. 


Nevertheless, Husserl denies that this intuitively self-given ego 
has any similarity with a Cartesian substance, much as he subscribes 
to the indubitableness of Descartes’ ‘‘ego cogito.’’ To him, the ego 


cannot occur in abstraction from his acts, just as little as the acts 
ean be given in abstraction from the ego. Both are dependent on 
each other. But this does not affect their distinct existence. 

The chapter on the pure ego makes other important points. 
Thus, it distinguishes between the pure ego as the focus of all our 
experiences and the empirical or ‘‘real’’ human ego with its factual 
properties, its character, its aptitudes, ete. Like Sartre, Husserl 
treats the latter ego as a ‘‘transcendent object’’ constituted by the 
transcendental consciousness with its focal ego. 

All this does not mean that Husserl’s phenomenology of the ego 
had reached its final form. Husserl saw well enough that, since the 
pure ego lives in immanent time, it is affected by the problems of 
constitution which are posed by the consciousness of inner time. 
Moreover, it cannot and must not be overlooked that, during Hus- 
seri’s last period, in which he collaborated closely with Eugen Fink, 
his doctrine of the ego proliferated into a bewildering multiplicity 
of at least three egos.'* This proliferation may well have been the 

11 Husserliana, Vol. IV (1952), Zweiter Abschnitt, Erstes Kapitel: Das 
reine Ich. 


12 Eugen Fink, ‘‘Die phinomenologische Philosophie Edmund Husserl’s in 
der gegenwirtigen Kritik,’’ Kantstudien, Vol. 38 (1933), 381 ff. 
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cause for the increasing scepticism even among Husserl’s close 
followers, and finally for Sartre’s drastic cure. But this scepticism 
sacrificed the legitimate core along with the questionable outer 
shells. 

This is not the place to pursue further the problems of Husserl’s 
phenomenology of the ego. I introduced it merely as an instance 
of a case where Husserl’s patient search may be shown to be more 
penetrating than, and still unsurpassed by, the more spectacular 
assertions of the existentialists who supposedly use his method. 
Besides, I do not mean to suggest that Husserl’s claims concerning 
the direct perception of the ego and concerning the reflective 
modifications of this act are to be taken at face value. Nor should 
it be overlooked that Husserl withheld the volume of the Jdeen with 
the chapter on the pure ego during his lifetime. All his findings 
will have to be examined, re-examined, and developed. But in the 
meantime it remains a remarkable fact that Husserl, after his 
initial scepticism, came out with such definitive and positive sugges- 
tions for a phenomenology of the ego. Moreover, I submit that 
Husserl’s defense of the ego as the center of our conscious existence 
may be closer to the original existential conception of Kierkegaard, 
with his insistence on inwardness and subjectivity as the truth, 
than Sartre’s denial of the pure ego and his ejection of the empirical 
ego into the outside transcendent world. Sartre’s attack on the 
pure ego, which he replaces by a stream of impersonal consciousness, 
actually volatilizes existence. By denying it a center and the 
dimension of inwardness he deprives it at the same time of its 
existential weight. 

Existentialism may be on the trail of more vital, more fruitful 
insights than pure phenomenology. But it has still to learn a few 
lessons from the older phenomenology, particularly from Husserl. 
One of these is the injunction which I heard him address to an 
informal group of students when he criticized Max Scheler’s much 
more rapid but not equally solid production: ‘‘One needs bright 
ideas, but one must not publish them.’’ Another lesson is his 
insistence on the need of making sure of the epistemological ground- 
work: ‘‘One must not consider oneself too good to work on the 
foundations.’’ It is such lessons, lessons of philosophical solidity, 
integrity, and humility, which both phenomenologists and existent- 
ialists still have to learn or to relearn. It would indeed be a 
betrayal of the spirit of Husserl’s philosophizing if phenomenology 
should sell its birthright for a mess of existentialist pottage. 


HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM 


HERE are so many valuable things in Professor Spiegelberg’s 

account of the relationships between phenomenology and exis- 
tentialism and so many things with which I agree that it may seem 
contentious to add that perhaps in the end I do not agree at all. 
Professor Spiegelberg has argued in effect that existentialism and 
phenomenology do not represent alternatives; existentialism should 
rather be looked upon as supplying in its own careless way certain 
themes which Husserl caught glimpses of toward the end of his 
life: the Lebenswelt, and the structures of human existence in that 
world. Now all that remains is to discipline existentialism, urge 
it to concern itself more with epistemology, clean itself up with 
more caution and probity, not publish so many of its bright ideas, 
and in general let itself be domesticated into the sobrieties of 
Husserl’s Strenge Wissenschaft. Meanwhile, phenomenology, for 
its part, must be careful in handling these new themes to avoid 
contamination from what Professor Spiegelberg judges to be a 
“‘mess of existentialist pottage.’’ The ideal result would be a 
phenomenological existentialism, with phenomenology keeping the 
whip-hand. 

Now as Professor Spiegelberg makes clear, he is talking about 
contemporary existentialism, that is to say, the ideal intentions in 
back of the work of Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty. It is 
this contemporary existentialism which he would like to clean up 
into a disciplined phenomenology. He has listed some central 
contentions of phenomenology and of existentialism, and then tried 
to show that there is no incompatibility in principle; on the other 
hand, my own conviction is that the two movements are incom- 
patible, and can be shown to be so even from Professor Spiegelberg’s 
final list. Professor Spiegelberg finds contemporary existentialism 
almost phenomenological but not quite, and would like it to 
fertilize phenomenology with its themes, learning discipline mean- 
while. I agree that contemporary existentialism is not quite phe- 
nomenology ; but where I differ, I suppose, with Professor Spiegel- 
berg is in his wishing to push it toward a more disciplined phenom- 
enology. My own view is that contemporary existentialism is a 
mish-mash of phenomenology and an older and more authentic 
existentialism represented by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. The 
degree to which contemporary existentialism is pushed toward 
phenomenology is the degree to which it has utterly forgotten its 
own original intentions. Hence we agree in thinking contemporary 
existentialism is a half-way house; Professor Spiegelberg wishes it 
to go toward phenomenology, I wish it to go toward what I regard 
as its roots, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, by purging itself of all 
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aspirations toward being a phenomenology of human existence. 
And I should like to add in passing that in my opinion the con- 
temporary thinker who has remained closest to these original roots 
is a thinker who had the smallest role in Professor Spiegelberg’s 
account, Karl Jaspers, who is neither a phenomenologist nor an 
existentialist in the style of Heidegger or Sartre. 

I should now like to substantiate these contentions by some com- 
ments on the existential-phenomenological marriage contract, drawn 
up by Professor Spiegelberg. First, he says, it is false to oppose 
the two on the grounds that phenomenology is rationalistic whereas 
existentialism is irrationalistic: phenomenology need not ‘‘reject 
the insights based upon non-theoretical, notably emotive phenom- 
ena,’’ so phenomenology need have no opposition to emotion; 
whereas, for its part, existentialism need not shy away from phe- 
nomenology, since ‘‘thought is an essential feature of Heidegger’s 
philosophizing,’’ and the Cartesian cogito is stressed by Sartre. 
To the contrary, it seems to me apparent that there is a radical 
opposition precisely here on the roles of passion and: thought; I 
grant that the issues are smudged in Sartre and Heidegger, but they 
are not in Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. For phenomenology, emo- 
tions can only be a subject-matter for a non-emotional, transcen- 
dental analysis. To live the passions is to relapse into the natural 
standpoint; the light of truth is to be had only when the inten- 
tionalities which animate the passions are de-activated in order to 
activate that reflection upon them which at last is to see their true 
structure. The phenomenological standpoint is most definitely not 
itself a passion ; it aims at an ultimate clarity about the naive lived 
experience of consciousness with its beliefs, passions, and assump- 
tions. It aims, in short, at absolute intuitive truth about lived 
experience and its world; and that ultimate intuitive truth is not 
itself the intensification of any passion but rather a reduction to 
rational intuition. Its presiding aim is clarity. Now the presiding 
aim of the older existentialists, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, could 
hardly be calied intuitive clarity, or truth in any sense acceptable 
to Husserl. For Kierkegaard, objective truth was existentially 
irrelevant, and for Nietzsche truth is an edifying name for what 
are really vital lies. Against reason, objective truth, philosophy, 
and science they upheld existence itself, passion, decision, life, 
vitality, and self-affirmation which they identified with human 
existence. Both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche commented upon the 
sickness of reflection: to think was to retreat from the passion of 
existence with its existential problems, i.e., decisions, into the sphere 
of what in principle is an endless debate of reason with itself; the 
problem of man is not to think about existence but rather, think- 
ingly, to exist, and we do not exist insofar as we reflect but rather 
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insofar as we live passionately. Subjective existence for Kierke- 
gaard was passion, and for Nietzsche it was that exuberant self- 
affirmation which he called the will-to-power. Hence Kierkegaard’s 
contempt for men who substituted theology for belief; and Nietz- 
sche’s contempt for the ‘‘scholar,’’ invariably a pitiful figure in 
his pages, pale, confused with too much reading, his mind a 
waste-basket filled with scraps of two thousand years of thinking, 
incapable of action, and discharging his resentment by showing the 
‘*mistakes’’ of Alexander and Napoleon in his classroom. Opposed 
to this thinking about existence was a thinking existence, a lucidity 
which was itself engaged in the risks and problems of existence and 
had no superior standpoint from which life was intuitively clear. 
Kierkegaard’s hero was not the theologian or philosopher but rather 
Abraham, whose faith passed all reason, was inexplicable, unique, 
and absurd. For Nietzsche, also, the hero was not a philosopher in 
the old style but a yea-sayer, and the problem of life was not solved 
by achieving a correct theory of it, but in living it, that is, in finally 
achieving the inner health which could affirm everything: guilt, 
crime, death, and, hardest of all, joy. It culminates in amor fati, 
which is not a theoretical view that ‘‘everything is necessary’’ in 
the manner of LaPlace, but an affirmation pushed to love of what is. 
The love of fate, of what must be, of what one is, is therefore an 
existential attitude, and not a suspension of passion and love in 
favor of an insight into their structures. If Superman, then, is 
not a super-phenomenologist, and Abraham not a rational the- 
ologian, the question remains whether their existences can be themes 
for a phenomenological reduction to intuitive clarity. I shall 
return to this point later on; but, for the moment, I wish to express 
doubts about the first clause of Professor Spiegelberg’s marriage 
contract. Thought about passion and passionate thinking are not 
the same; the older existentialists argued for passionate thinking 
and existence; Husserl’s phenomenology suspends these intention- 
alities which are then regarded as naive, in favor of a transcen- 
dental clarification of their structures; the contemporary existen- 
tialists are muddled precisely in their wish to do both, to be 
phenomenologists but of human existence in its most authentic 
moods; I find them, therefore, hanging like Mahomet’s coffin be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

An analogous comment could be made about the second clause. 
Existentialism is concerned with human existence in the world; 
and, argues Professor Spiegelberg, this too can be absorbed by a 
sufficiently enlarged phenomenology; for human existence in the 
world must have its structure or essence, and thereby it offers itself 
to phenomenological inspection. And so say Heidegger and Sartre ; 
but is it so? Professor Spiegelberg adds that being in the world 
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can be described like any other reduced phenomenon, and that 
Heidegger has already grasped it in his phrase, ‘‘the essence of 
Dasein is existence.’’ With this step we move to a second problem, 
a problem I believe of a more radical character, namely, whether 
human existence is susceptible of phenomenological reduction; in 
short, whether, as Professor Spiegelberg says, following Heidegger 
and Sartre, human existence can be described like any other reduced 
phenomenon. I shall now argue that human existence cannot be 
described like any other reduced phenomenon, is insusceptible to 
phenomenological intuition, and remains therefore a black cloud in 
the clear heavens of phenomenology. First of all, we might notice 
that Heidegger’s phrase that ‘‘the essence of Dasein is existence’’ 
is of course quite true; that’s just what Dasein means. But having 
said this, it is quite another matter whether the essence of man is 
Dasein; and so equally with Sartre’s formulations in terms of 
pour-soi and en-soi; we can certainly grant that powr-soi has the 
structure and destiny Sartre sees in it; but am I pour-soi? My 
contention here is that neither Heidegger nor Sartre exhibited the 
essence of man, that there is no such essence, and that their work 
should rather be interpreted as the analysis of two possibilities open 
toman. Heideggerian man is one structural possibility open to our 
choice ; it is not our essence and we lie under no essential necessity 
to live up to it. I should now like to support this contention that 
man has no essence, and that as a consequence there can be no 
phenomenological investigation of it, by considering Heidegger’s 
analysis as a sample. Analogous considerations would be true of 
Sartre and Merleau-Ponty. In Heidegger, the first thing to be 
noticed is that the phenomenology given in Sein und Zeit is con- 
trolled in the view of the author by another consideration, namely, 
the question What is Being? Hence the philosophical anthropology 
developed is not an independent investigation but is presented as a 
propaedeutie to an ontological investigation, which moreover, as 
we all know, has never appeared. Thus the anthropology is not 
initially presented as exhaustive ; it is rather those considerations of 
human being relevant to the question of Being itself. Consequently 
there is some justification in Sein wnd Zeit for the rather rapid 
identification of man with something called Dasein, an identification 
which otherwise would appear profoundly questionable. Secondly, 
it is clearly inadequate to argue that man is Dasein on the grounds 
that men do indeed exist, or that they have existence. For men 
have many attributes besides existence or Dasein; but for any such 
objective attribute to be relevant, it must be shown not merely that 
men, for example, exist but that existence is essential, that is, that 
existence is their nature. But, still following existential arguments, 
it is also granted to be the case that what is essential to men and 
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what is essential in human life is its goal, or its Entwurf, projet. 
Since, then, men are also granted by the existentialists to be free 
precisely at this point, in the ultimate decisions and choices which 
constitute their goals, and in the light of which the rest of their 
lives take on significance or insignificance, it follows that we are, as 
free beings, free precisely to give significance or insignificance to 
existence itself as well as any other attribute. Free man gives 
himself his own significance and essence. Hence existence, Dasein, 
or Existenz is not the structural essence of human being, but simply 
one possible feature which we may choose to make essential or 
inessential. Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein, then, is the analysis 
of that human life which chooses to make existence essential; and 
that is all. Consequently Sein und Zeit is not a phenomenological 
anthropology, but rather the structure of a very particular and 
distinctive choice. As such it is an analysis in depth of one possi- 
bility ; but the analysis of a possibility in life is not the science of 
man, nor does it offer anything but a single choice which we are free 
to make or not. We then remain free in our own subjectivity to 
become Heidegger’s man or not; there is no fatality hanging over 
us in this regard. For example, insofar as a man is a mathemati- 
cian, it is still true that he exists for so long as he does; but his 
central intentions, qua mathematician, are directed to a non-exis- 
tential and ideal realm of objects. Similarly, the stoic who repeats 
the ancient argument ‘‘death is nothing, for while I am death is 
not, and when death is, I am not’’—such a choice of significances 
reduces existence and non-existence from the status of the essential 
to the irrelevant. Now, as we know, Heidegger has considered these 
alternatives to man as Dasein, and his judgment is that these others 
are inauthentic; but the category of the authentic and inauthentic 
only returns us to our own freedom. If we are free, as the existen- 
tialists assert, and I certainly agree, then indeed we are free to make 
anything we choose authentic or essential ; which means, as far as I 
ean see, that there can be no essential doctrine of which among the 
infinite possibilities open to us is really our essential or authentic 
nature. And with this meaning given to Heideggerian or Sartrian 
man, we are returned to ourselves, concrete man, the being which in 
its freedom can dispose of its life as it decides, can create whatever 
meaning it wishes, and is not encapsulated within any phenomeno- 
logical structure whatsoever. 

Another consideration which, while not decisive, still, I believe, 
carries some weight, emerges from the comparison of Heideggerian 
man with Sartrian man and the other images which emerge from 
Binswanger and Merleau-Ponty. The strict science of phenomenol- 
ogy, which should reduce man and his essence to description, ends 
up with rather divergent images. For Heidegger, man is dropped 
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into a world which is meaningless in itself, and falls toward his own 
future extinction ; he comes from nothing into nothing and is falling 
toward nothingness. For Sartre on the other hand, pour-soi is 
thrown up by a metaphysical event which is inexplicable in order to 
ground the en-soi, which otherwise is groundless and gratuitous; 
but the dominating feature of his analysis is not death but rather 
the absence of God, God representing an impossible synthesis of the 
pour-soi and en-soi. Now these two images, particularly when 
bodied out with their respective details, are, in spite of occasional 
similarities of phrase, rather different, and while diversity of doc- 
trine is no argument against doctrine as such, I think in the present 
case it is not difficult to see the origin of these divergent analyses 
of human life. Both in fact present suspicious likenesses to their 
authors. I should say that Sein wnd Zeit as well as L’étre et le 
néant, far from being phenomenologies of the human essence, are 
in fact ontological confessions by their authors. They are not, if 
properly understood, doctrines of the human essence, but rather 
analyses in depth of the choices made by Martin Heidegger and 
Jean-Paul Sartre. I should like to add that this is most certainly 
not what Heidegger and Sartre suppose themselves to be doing; 
but I am arguing that not merely is it what they are doing, but what 
they must do; and in a moment I shall give some reasons for be- 
lieving that far from destroying their value, this interpretation of 
their work as autobiographical endows it with a greater significance. 

My second contention, then, is that if man in his core is free and 
has creativity in his being as the existentialists say, then there can 
be no phenomenology of it, that is, we cannot hope to imprison that 
free creativity within a phenomenological essence or structure. 
But, it will be argued, have you not already done so? You have 
simply substituted one essence for another; if it is meaningful to 
attribute ‘‘freedom’’ to man, then that freedom constitutes his 
essence, and we are back again amongst the essences. But I believe 
this is entirely mistaken. If freedom and creativity are to retain 
their senses, we cannot surreptitiously proceed to give them some 
determinate essential meaning. Our entire intuition of freedom 
and creativity is exhausted in negation; freedom is what is not 
determined, and creativity is what is not merely its own conditions 
and causes; now to pretend that in these negations we have seized 
the essences of freedom and creativity is to be misled by words. 
To say man is free is to say that there is in man that which is not a 
determinate essence or nature or character from which consequences 
must follow as heat from a flame. To suppose that there can be a 
significant phenomenology of freedom and creativity is comparable 
to supposing that by staring into the word ‘‘discovery’’ one can 
discover the cause of cancer, or that one can create a new work by 
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knowing the meaning of ‘‘creation.’’ Freedom is precisely, in 
contrast to finite determinate essences, that Nothingness which 
Sartre found it to be; but if that is true, there can then be no 
phenomenology of Nothingness. Hence Sartre’s confusion. There 
can be phenomenological descriptions of determinate choices made 
by a particular individual free man; but that would simply be an 
analysis of one possibility open to freedom, and that is what I claim 
Sartre and Heidegger have done. Their work is ontological auto- 
biography. 

And therefore, some will suppose, of no philosophical value. 
My third comment then will focus on the value which ontological 
autobiography might have under the assumption that such auto- 
biography is not the phenomenology of the human essence, but 
rather the analysis of one single man’s choice. If, as philosophers, 
we are interested in a conscious encounter of Being in its ultimate 
and deepest form, we must certainly turn away from the universal 
toward the individual and the concrete. For all their profound 
differences, Hegel and Kierkegaard both contended that Western 
philosophy was vitiated with the universal, with categories which 
were valid of everything and for everybody ; with Being qua being, 
or the One, or the Good, or more physically with spatiality and 
temporality. But the universal, the common, that which is true of 
everything and for every rational mind in its pure rationality is 
precisely that which is thinnest, has least determination, which is 
least evolved, least developed, which is merely the potentiality for 
something concrete. For Hegel the Being which is the. eternal 
common ground of everything is as good as non-being. And, in 
contrast, what is interesting both existentially and ontologically in 
any man and his spirit is certainly not ‘‘humanity,’’ nor what he 
shares with every other man, let alone with every other possible 
thing; nor is it his eternal essence, nor anything but what is 
uniquely his, his own unrepeatable, individual, fragile, and poignant 
life. And so with all the expressions of the human spirit; what is 
of value in The Brothers Karamazov is not what it shares with the 
Mill on the Floss, but what is uniquely its own utterance. A good 
share of what has been called the ‘‘dreariness’’ of esthetics results 
from its misguided effort to find not merely what is common to 
all works of literature, but common to literature, music, painting, 
dancing, landscape gardening, and no doubt finally cooking. And 
what emerges is something very common indeed. Similarly in 
human history; can one possibly begin to comprehend it from the 
standpoint of what every event has in common with every other 
event, perhaps The Essential Historical Event, along with its laws 
and principles? Isn’t the universal essence here precisely what we 
are not interested in? For the universal can very well take care of 
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itself, and since it is embodied in any event, any man, any work of 
art, any human expression, we have need of only one such instance ; 
the remainder of the human scene becomes idle. If there were a 
universal human phenomenological essence, expressed in the phrase 
‘The Essence of Dasein is Existence,’’ then would not those of us 
who are still alive be dispensed from the task of living? What 
would our individual lives be but an accidental embroidery upon 
such an essence ? 

The first result of trying to universalize the historically unique, 
then, is that Heidegger and Sartre and all those who are engaged 
upon similar projects fall into contradiction. Heidegger, for ex- 
ample, regards the Anyone, Das Man, as the inauthentic, the im- 
personal, the real fall and degeneration of Dasein; nevertheless, he 
speaks of authentic Dasein impersonally, never for an instant saying 
**T,’’? Martin Heidegger, but invariably Dasein, any Dasein, in fact, 
the same Anyone he considers inauthentic. If he is to escape from 
the anonymity and impersonality of Das Man, he can hardly do 
it by the equally impersonal Dasein, nor can he add that Dasein 
when eigentlich is personal, since all these terms form merely a new 
set of impersonal categories. He can escape only by saying ‘‘I’’; 
and then he would be expressing that ontological autobiography I 
mentioned earlier. 

If the deepest and most profound encounter with Being is an 
encounter with a unique, historical, unrepeatable human spirit, 
then we must abandon any effort to develop a dogmatic science or 
phenomenology of man, an essence which would cover everybody, 
every life, every act, and recover what Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
urged, namely, communication not in the form of science, but in the 
form of dialogue. For universalistic philosophizing, dialogue is a 
second-best form of communication, which we resort to either be- 
cause we wish to give the appearance of courtesy, or realize that 
no one is willing to put up with an endless monologue, or because 
we run out of breath and can’t avoid an interruption. Or because 
we wish to persuade another to the truth which we suppose is in our 
possession. But persuasion here is the intention to prove a truth to 
the other, to refute his errors, and establish the correct doctrine in a 
universal agreement. Universalistic philosophy, of which phenom- 
enology is a branch, aims at expressing a common true doctrine and 
the sole function of the persons of the dialogue is agreement or 
disagreement, that is, they must bring themselves into alignment 
with an objective and eternal truth. But, in contrast to this notion, 
there is genuine dialogue where each expresses something to the 
other, each listens to the other, and where the question of agreement 
or disagreement is wholly irrelevant. Communication now has the 
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role of expressing each man’s own unique ontological situation, and 
of enabling us to become in an encounter with another’s uniqueness. 
To encounter another unique human being is not an invitation to 
agree or disagree but rather to listen and become; as Jaspers says, 
each man becomes himself in dialogue with others. Both are 
altered now, not merely a supposed pupil. To become oneself is 
not to become the other, nor to further entrench oneself in one’s 
own idiosyncracies ; it is to become oneself through others. 

And this is indeed the way friends talk, although certainly it is 
not the best description of philosophic argument, where friends be- 
come transfigured into opponents, and the fanatical desire for 
agreement nullifies the value of the dialogue. This is the way we 
do and ought to read history, not with the intention of agreeing or 
disagreeing with Napoleon, of pronouncing approval or disapproval 
of him, let alone siphoning off some supposed essence of history and 
man’s historical being, but rather with the intention of comprehend- 
ing concretely and intuitively what this unique record reveals. The 
truth is, in my opinion, that agreement and disagreement have ab- 
solutely no role whatsoever in authentic human relations or in our 
attempt to comprehend ourselves and one another; agreement and 
disagreement are nothing but a necessity of public action; to work 
together, to act in common, we must come to an agreement about 
what is to be done and how. But existence is not a public task; 
each man exists with others, that is, with other unique existences 
with their own unique free choices; but no two men work at the 
same life; each works at his own in the company and presence of 
others. Again, to borrow a phrase from Jaspers, we live with our 
eyes on others, in their presence; but this means neither imitating 
them nor not imitating them, neither agreeing nor disagreeing with 
them. If this ultimate situation of each existing man is unique, 
individual, unrepeatable, and if we live in the presence of other 
uniquenesses, the properly philosophic task is not to boil it all down 
to a common doctrine, but rather to deepen our sense of the unique- 
ness of what is happening, its irreplaceability, its undeducibility. 
And it is here that the poignancy of existence manifests itself; I can 
detect no trace of the poignant in the absolutely pure and transcen- 
dental ego in Husserl, which Professor Spiegelberg finds equal to 
that of existence. We die, even though the essence of death is 
eternal. 

To conclude, then, I should argue that (1) the phenomenological 
and the properly existential standpoint are not prepared for a 
happy wedding. They differ profoundly, as profoundly as looking 
at life differs from the living of it. (2) I do not believe, as Pro- 
fessor Spiegelberg does, that there is any significant sense in which 
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freedom and creativity form subject-matter for essential insight. 
Freedom and creativity are always posed before something open in 
life; and they are always concerned with the ineffably concrete. 
They are what make life, or are perhaps identical with it; we can 
have a concrete intuition of that which has been made, which has 
been done and lived; but the center from which life proceeds, and 
which is free to endow life with meaning or meaninglessness is not 
itself one more essence, nor is it inspectable by phenomenological 
intuition, nor does it issue forth in essential patterns called ‘‘living 
in the world,’’ which would be nothing but a name for an open 
problem. Phenomenology, therefore, cannot clarify the living of 
life into an essence, but only, at best, a life already lived. And 
finally, (3) the mode of consciousness which does function and 
should function in life is not that of the phenomenological reduction 
or transcendental intuition, but rather a consciousness which con- 
nives with freedom and creativity, supplying them with whatever 
lucidity they have; it is what Marcel calls a ‘‘participating con- 
sciousness’’ as opposed to consciousness as spectator, and it is a 
consciousness which remains lucid precisely concerning its own lack 
of lucidity ; it shares the weight and opacity of existence, cannot 
survey the whole of the human essence, but can through dialogue 
with others help human beings to come to whatever existential 
clarity we might achieve. Whatever participating consciousness we 
have of human life is most appropriately an expressing and a 
revealing ; it cannot make the pretention to have inspected it and 
ferreted out its eternal structure, least of all a structure valid for 
and of everybody, present, past, and future. And this impossibility 
is not the result of some difficulty arising from complexity or detail ; 
it is, I believe, an impossibility grounded in freedom and creativity. 
Nor is this impossibility itself now the desired phenomenology of 
life, unless we wish to give a name connoting knowledge to what is 
simply the knowledge that we have no knowledge. If there is any 
phenomenology of human life, its first and last result is the simple 
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Western Aesthetics. Kantt CHANDRA Pandey. Banaras (India) : 
The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1956. xxxvii, 612 pp. 
Rs. 20-0-0. 


Western Aesthetics is Volume II of a three-volume work by 
Pandey under the general title of Comparative Aesthetics. Volume 
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I dealt with Indian Aesthetics, and Volume III will appear under 
the title of Indian and Western Aesthetics. The present review 
must be confined mainly to Western Aesthetics, though it might be 
added that a review of the three volumes as a unit will be desirable 
when the third volume is available. 

The seven chapters:in Volume I (Indian Aesthetics) deal with 
the history of aesthetics in India from Bharata to Nayaka, the 
fundamentals of the monistic S’aiva Philosophy of Kashmir (upon 
which Abhinavagupta based his philosophy of Art; it is clear that 
Pandey regards Abhinavagupta as the greatest of early Indian 
aestheticians) ; the systematic aesthetics of Abhinavagupta; the 
comparative treatment of Indian drama with Shakespearian; and 
finally, the history of poetics in India. 

The present volume, Western Aesthetics, offers a considerable 
survey of the subject in fourteen chapters, under such headings as 
the background of Plato’s aesthetic theory, the rigoristic hedonism 
of Plato, the pedagogism of Aristotle, dramatic technique, the 
mysticism of Plotinus in the context of aesthetics, aesthetic cur- 
rents in the early Christian era, Middle Ages, and Renaissance, the 
intellectualistic aesthetics of Descartes, British aesthetic thinkers, 
aesthetic currents in Germany (Leibniz, Baumgarten), the Tran- 
scendental Aesthetics of Kant, the Absolutist Aesthetics of Hegel, 
the Voluntaristic Aesthetics of Schopenhauer, the Intuitive Aes- 
theties of Croce, and a brief Comparative Survey of Indian and 
Western Aesthetics. 

The author’s method is to present the most celebrated theories 
of art of western philosophers, from Gorgias in the fifth century 
B.C. to Croce in the twentieth, in chronological order; and not 
only their theories of art, for, inasmuch as aesthetics is a branch 
of philosophy, he reviews the metaphysical, epistemic, psycho- 
logical, and critical views of each thinker which had a bearing on 
his philosophy of art. Lastly, he points out similarities, and some 
differences, between each western thinker and an Indian phi- 
losopher. 

Since it is impossible to go into detail here about a work of such 
magnitude, it may suffice to state the basic principles of organiza- 
tion of his material by means of which Pandey develops his thesis. 
These are: (1) the various approaches to the problems of aesthetics ; 
(2) the basic perspectives from which the aestheticians have de- 
veloped their philosophy of art. With regard to the first, Pandey 
exhibits six approaches to aesthetics: the technical, the metaphysi- 
eal, the epistemic, the psychological, the logical, and the critical. 
It can be readily seen that these methods of investigation into the 
vast realm of aesthetic phenomena cut across, and apply to each, 
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of the ‘‘perspectives’’ which constitute the second principle of 
Pandey’s organization of data; namely, the approach to aesthetics 
from the familiar triad of points of view: (a) that of the ‘‘end’’ 
or purpose of art; (b) that of the artist; and (c) that of the 
aesthete or experiencer of the art-object. 

In regard to this triad of perspectives, the author notes that 
the earliest theories of art—hedonistic, pedagogic, or moralistic— 
were from the angle of the ‘‘end’’ of art; that the theories of imita- 
tion, illusion, idealization, symbolization, etc., were from the angle 
of the artist; while the theories of unclassifiable cognition, infer- 
ence, katharsis, and mysticism were from the perspective of the 
aesthete who responded to the art object. 

The merits of this work are evident to any careful reader. The 
erudition is impressive, and this learning is expressed, on the whole, 
in such a brilliantly clear, systematic, and penetrating manner as 
to make it useful as an introduction to aesthetics for western stu- 
dents, at the same time serving as introduction to Indian aesthetics. 
It is also apparent that the three volumes, taken as a unit, will 
constitute an admirable contribution to the great area of ‘‘com- 
parative aesthetics,’’ of which this work is a pioneer. 


FReDERIC HarotD YOuNG 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Manuel M. Davenport, assistant professor of philosophy at 
Colorado State University, was recently awarded the first prize of 
$500 in the college division of the Albert Schweitzer Education 
Foundation essay contest for his essay on ‘‘The Challenge of 
Albert Schweitzer.’’ 


Frederick A. Olafson of Vassar College has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of Philosophy at The Johns Hopkins 
University. During the academic year 1960-61 Professor Olafson 
will be on leave from Johns Hopkins and will hold the Alfred 
Hodder Fellowship of Princeton University. 


The Lecomte du Nouy Award for 1959 was presented in No- 
vember to Michael Polanyi in recognition of his books, Personal 
Knowledge and The Study of Man, 


Lehigh University has received a grant of $4,500 from the 
National Science Foundation for a two-year research project on 
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“‘Arabie Contributions to Logic.’”? The project will be directed 
by Nicholas Rescher, associate professor of philosophy. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has established 
a Computation Center in connection with its installation of a 
Univae 1105. The Director of the Center, Professor John W. Carr, 
III, announces that one or more half-time graduate research as- 
sistantships will be available for 1960-61 for interested students in 
philosophy with adequate training in logic. Information may be 
obtained by writing to him or to Professor Everett W. Hall of the 
Department of Philosophy. 


A symposium on ‘‘Phenomenology, Existentialism, and Psychi- 
atry,’’ to be held in Chapel Hill, is being planned for April or May 
of this year. For further information, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Maurice Natanson, Department of Philosophy, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences offers three 
Monograph Prizes of $1,000 each, to be awarded annually to the 
authors of unpublished monographs—one in the humanities, one 
in the social sciences, and one in the physical and biological sciences. 
A monograph is defined for the purposes of these awards as a 
‘*scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a 
learned journal and too specialized for a general book.’’ Recipients 
of these prizes will be expected to make their own arrangements for 
publication. The final date in 1960 for receipt of manuscripts by 
the committee on awards is October 1. Announcement of the 
awards will be made in December. Full details concerning these 
prizes may be secured on request by sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to the Committee on Monograph Prizes, Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline 
Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


The Educational Foundation of the American Association of 
University Women offers forty fellowships for American women for 
the academic year 1961-62. The fellowships range in value from 
$2,000 to $5,000. Application forms may be obtained after August 
1, 1960, from the Fellowships Office, AAUW Educational Founda- 
tion, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. Informa- 
tion about international fellowships and grants offered for women 
of other countries may be obtained at the same address. 
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The David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund has made 
available for 1960-61 another fellowship of $1,000 to be used for 
the study of the writings of Sgren A. Kierkegaard. The recipient 
is free to: choose his own place of study. Applications for the 
fellowship must be in the hands of the Committee not later than 
May 15, 1960. The award will be made in June. For information 
and application blanks write to the Secretary of the Swenson- 
Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, 106 Wes- 
_ brook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


The Fifth International Thomistic Congress will be held in 
Rome, September 13-17, 1960, under the auspices of the Roman 
Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Congress will be 
devoted to moral problems, in particular: (1) the foundation and 
the aids to morality; (2) the preservation and harmonization of 
the rights of truth and liberty; (3) the true concept of labor. 
For further information address: Rev. Charles Boyer, 8.J., Secre- 
tary General, Pontificia Accademia Romana di S. Tommaso, Palazzo 
della Cancelleria Apostolica, Piazza della Cancelleria, 1, Roma 
(Italia). 


The Asia Foundation, a non-profit, non-political organization 
founded by private American citizens with the purpose of strength- 
ening educational and cultural ties with Asian countries, announces 
the continuance of its project of Books for Asian Students. The 
Foundation reports that it has already shipped more than a million 
books and almost a quarter of a million journals, most of them 
donated by American publishers and college student groups, to 
universities and libraries in eighteen Asian countries which have 
requested them and whose definite needs are known. The Founda- 
tion is currently inviting individual donors to send to their San 
Francisco address books in English in good condition of university, 
college, and secondary level published after 1945 and classics, as 
well as scholarly journals in runs of five years or more, in various 
fields, including philosophy. The Asia Foundation announces that 
it will pay transportation costs from the donor to San Francisco, 
where they are repacked and shipped by the Foundation to univer- 
sities and libraries in Asia. Reimbursement of the postage on book 
parcels sent to San Francisco (book rate and under 70 lbs.) is 
promised.on receipt of donor’s postal receipts. It is requested that 
all shipments and correspondence be addressed to: Books for Asian 
Students, 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
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